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The Cultiyation ol the Banana 


DOMINICA. 


BY H. A. ALFORD NICIIOLLS, M.D., F.L.S. 
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ITHIN the last ten years a large trade in ban- 



anas has been developed between the West 
Indies and the United States; and, until recently, 
nearly the whole of the fruit has been exported from 
Jamaica. Indeed, in that island, the growth of bana¬ 
nas has become a very important industry, giving 
profitable employment to great numbers of persons, 
and adding considerably to the commercial prosperity 
of the colony. 

The greater portion of the fruit is shipped to the 
northern ports of the Eastern States, and from thence 
it is carried inland by the fast railway trains, so that 
the people of the cities of the “ far west” are now 
able to purchase the ripe luscious bananas grown in 
the distant West Indies. This trade with the United 
States is capable of immense development, for the 
fruit is much esteemed by all classes of the citizens 
of the great Republic; the population, moreover, is 
increasing by leaps and bounds, and every year the 
admirable railway system widens its ramifications, 
and gives cheaper and faster means for the transport 
of fruit from the coast to the interior. 

Now that the government have made arrange¬ 
ments with the Quebec Steamship Company for 
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making Dominica the last port of call on the line 
from the West Indies to New York, there is no reason 
why the planters of the. island should not participate 
in the profits of the banana trade. It must be re¬ 
membered that, with the exception, perhaps, of little 
Montserrat, the islands to the North are not capable 
of growing the fruit to perfection in any quantity: 
and, thus, by its geographical position, as well as 
by its richness of soil and abundant rainfall, Domi¬ 
nica is better fitted fof the development of a large 
fruit trade than are her sister colonies. 

The opening of direct steam communication 
with the Dominion of Canada, now an accomplished 
fact, provides another important market for Domi¬ 
nica fruit, and our planters would do well to be the 
first in this new field. Most of the bananas hitherto 
sold in Canada have gone through New York, where¬ 
by their cost has been greatly increased by the 
profits of the “ middle-men.” Canadian fruiterers, 
therefore, will gladly welcome direct shipments ; and, 
Dominica being the nearest fruit island to the 
Dominion, there are exceptional facilities for the es¬ 
tablishment of a profitable trade. 

There must be no unnecessary delay, however, 
for the present opportunities, if not taken advantage 
of, will be lost. Subsidies to steamship lines cannot 
be made permanent if they do not lead to commerce, 
and so, if no trade be developed within a reasonable 
time, there will be an end to the present unusual 
facilities for forwarding our fruit to the great markets 
of the North. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
those planters with ^suitable land, who have not 
already “ gone in” for bananas, will speedily do so, 
and to those unacquainted with the. proper methods 
of cultivation the following notes will give all the 
necessary information :— 

The right variety of the Banana to plant .— 
Owing to'the peculiar names given to the varieties 
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of bananas in Dominica, many of the planters are in 
doubt as to the right kind to plant. The real banana 
is known in the island as the Fig , and of the so-called 
figs, the variety best liked in the United States is 
the Fig La Rose. The fruit of this plant, in Jamai¬ 
ca, is called the Martinique banana, and in the United 
States it has received the name of the Jamaica 
banana, for the simple reason that most of the fruit 
is imported from that island. 

Soil .—The best soil for the cultivation of the 
banana is a warm well-drained, but rather moist, 
deep loam with a good proportion of decayed vege¬ 
table matter. Such a soil, indeed, as is found in 
the many fertile valleys and on some of the newly 
cleared hill-sides of the island. Light sandy soils 
and heavy clays are unsuitable, ■ although by good 
drainage and deep tillage the clay lands of some 
portions of the island may be made to give paying 
crops. " 

Propagation .—The underground stem of the 
banana sends off a number of side shoots or suckers 
which, if left to themselves, will grow up into a 
variety of stems; and, in badly cultivated banana 
fields, it is not unusual to see a clump of a dozen 
or more stems growing from the same root-stock. 
The plant is easily propagated by these suckers, 
which are detached from the stem by means of a 
cutlass or a sharp spade, the earth being first of all 
removed carefully so as to expose the junction of the 
off-shoot with the parent plant. The best size of 
the suckers for planting is about two feet over all, 
smaller ones are too weak and delicate, and larger 
ones do not root so easily. 

Preparation of the Land .—The weeds having 
been hoecl up, and the bushes and the roots of the 
smaller trees stumped out, the land should be well 
ploughed -up with the hoe. On hill-sides and on brok¬ 
en ground the weeds should be buried in trenches; for 
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it is far better to bury the weeds than to burn them 
on the land, as by the latter plan a considerable por¬ 
tion of the plant food is carried off into the atmos¬ 
phere. 

If the land be sodden with moisture, it should 
be drained by deep trenches being dug so as to 
carry off the ground water to a lower level. When 
the soil is dry, and water is available for irrigation, 
the cultivation will be immensely improved by car¬ 
rying irrigation canals through the land in such a 
way as to distribute the water as equably as possi¬ 
ble. The water must not be allowed, however, 
to run continuously throughout the year, so as to 
convert the land into a marsh. When most of the 
plants are fruiting it will be advisable to turn off 
the water, as too much moisture at this time is a 
disadvantage. 

Planting out .—The suckers should be set at 
distances of not less that eighteen feet from each 
other. A good system is to plant in rows twenty 
feet apart, the suckers in the rows being at distances 
of eighteen feet. Between each third or fourth row 
a drainage, or an irrigation trench may be dug, all 
such trenches being made before the plants are put 
out. The sucker must be planted a foot deep in a 
specially prepared hole; and, when the land is poor, 
a little manure can be put at the bottom of the hole. 

When planted, the earth should be firmly press¬ 
ed dov n by the feet all round the sucker, so as to 
prevent the entry of too much air to dry up the roots 
when they shoot forth. By some planters it is ad¬ 
vised to place the suckers in a slanting direction in 
the ground, but this is a bad system, and has 
nothing whatever to recommend it. The so-called 
stem of the banana grows up perfectly straight, and 
when the .young plant is out of the perpendicular, 
a portion of the energy of growth is expended in the 
effort to straighten the stem. 
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Cultivation . — There is, perhaps, no tropical 
plant easier of cultivation than the banana. The 
suckers having been planted out at the commence¬ 
ment of the rainy season, they will grow vigorously 
and produce fruit in about a year. The land must 
be kept tree of weeds, and an occasional hoeing up 
of the soil will prove beneficial. Before the plant 
throws out its flowering stem, suckers will make their 
appearance above the ground and these will require 
careful attention. Whilst the plant is young all the 
suckers except one should be cut away, the best 
plan being to sever them with a sharp spade. Thus 
all the vigour of the plant is thrown into the fruit¬ 
ing of the first stem and'into the growth of the one 
to supplant it, and in this way fine large bunches 
can be reckoned on. After the third year, when the 
stole has matured, from three to five stems may 
be allowed to grow, but on no consideration should 
a larger number be permitted to shoot up if fine 
bunches of fruit are looked for. 

The second stem usually produces a larger bunch 
of fruit than the first ; but, as the land becomes ex¬ 
hausted, the bunches of course decrease in size, and 
this shows the necessity for manure in some form 
or other. After the stole has borne a crop or two, 
the earth should be loosened round the stems, and 
manure or decayed leaves and the cut banana stems 
forked in, the whole being moulded up with surface 
soil from the vicinity. If the stole show signs 
of exhaustion, as it probably will after a few years, 
it should be stumped out entirely, and a fresh sucker 
planted in its place—the fertility of the soil being 
restored by a free application of manure. 

When the land is intended to be kept in per¬ 
manent banana cultivation, a good plan—after 
lining out—is to plant each alternate hole one sea¬ 
son, and to supply the vacant spaces another sea¬ 
son. In this way all the stoles will not become 
exhausted at the same time, and by a judicious 
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application of this system continuous crops may 
be reckoned on. 

Crops . — With proper cultivation and a good soil 
the first ciop may be gathered in about a year from 
the time of planting out the suckers ; and, as some 
plants may be backward whilst others are forward in 
growth, bunches may be gathered at all times there¬ 
after. 

The bunches of fruit must be cut with about 
twelve or fifteen inches of the stem attached lor the 
convenience of handling, and the terminal flower bud 
should be removed at the same time. The. trunk 
must then be cut down to within a few' feet of the 
ground, and if it be chopped into short lengths, and 
arranged around the remaining trunks, it will rot 
and help to manure the soil. The bunches of fruit 
should be stored in a dry place and made to stand 
upright on the thick stalks; for, if they be laid on 
their sides, the fruit on the under surface will be 
crushed or bruised, and thus the whole bunch will 
either spoil or become greatly deteriorated in value 
before it reaches the market. 

The fruit should be cut about a week or ten 
days before it is ripe; and, from the time it leaves the 
stem until it is placed in the market , it must be 
handled with the greatest care and gentleness, other¬ 
wise its value will be much lessened. An immense 
quantity of fruit, worth a very large sum of money, is 
lost every year by careless and rough handling — a 
bruise that may not be apparent at the time, wall 
soon cause decay of the delicate structure of the 
fruit, and the decay once set up is liable to spread 
to other fruit in the vicinity. In fruit culture one of 
the first things to learn is care in the handling of the 
produce, and the planter will have to be constantly 
on the alert to see that his labourers exercise this 
necessary care. 

Bananas as shade for Cacao . — Banana plants are 
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used extensively as shade for young cacao trees ; 
and, in those countries where an export banana 
trade has been established, the formation of a cacao 
plantation is a very inexpensive thing, for the return 
in fruit from the bananas will more than pay for 
the cultivation of the cacao until the trees are able to 
give a small crop. 
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